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SCENES 1N SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


The subject of an article in a late number 
of the London Quarterly Review, is a narra- 
tive by Capt. W. C. Harris “ Of an Expedi- 
tion into Southern Africa during the years 
1836 and 1837, from the Cape of Good Hope 
through the territories of the chief Mosele- 
katse to the tropic of Capricon, &c. &c.” 
We have marked off some portions for inser- 
tion in “ The Friend,” interesting at least for 
their novelty. 





The travellers now entered upon the nearly 
flat and entirely treeless Chooi desert, all suf- 


The Chooi desert was now passed, ard be- 
fore reaching the Siklagole river they jour- 
neyed by many ruined though recently in- 


been recently inhabited, I shot a hartebeest, 
in the hope that the smell of meat would as 
usual attract some straggler to the spot. The 


habited villages. ‘Two days had now elapsed | keen-sighted vultures, that were my only at- 
since they had seen a human being not of|tendants, descended in multitudes, but no 


‘their own party; and when, on the morning 


of the 9th of October, the wagons had started 


for the Meritsane river, the captain, led by | 


the love of sport, made a deviation that had 
nearly terminated his career, and wanted but 


little of leaving his bones to bleach on the | 


arid sands :— 


“ The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
The earth with age was wan; 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man.” 





Surely this little episode is given with ad- 
mirable ease, simplicity, and energy. 

* IT turned off the road in pursuit of a troop 
of brindled gnoos, and presently came upon 


another, which was joined by a third still | 


larger—then by a vast herd of zebras, and 
again by more gnoos, with sassaybys and 
hartebeests, pouring down from every quar- 
ter, until the landscape literally presented the 


fering, the poor oxen especially, from want of | appearance of a moving mass of game. Their 


water. During the night the hyznas, at- 
tracted by the smell of their mutton, devoured 
a spring-buck within the very limits of their 
camp. As they advanced, the game became 
hourly more abundant, though very wild. 
“Groups of hartebeests [ Acronotus Caa- 
ma}, quaggas, and brindled gnoos, were every 
where to be seen. A short chase was suf- 
ficient to seal the fate of three quaggas—all 
males, averaging thirteen hands high. Dur- 
ing the run if had not seen a human being, 
and fancied myself all alone: but I had 
scarcely dismounted to secure my game, 
when a woolly head protruded itself from 


incredible numbers so impeded their progress, 
that I had no difficulty in closing with them, 
dismounting as opportunity offered, firing both 
barrels of my rifle into the retreating pha- 
lanx, and leaving the ground strewed with 
the slain. Still unsatisfied, I could not resist 
the temptation of mixing with the fugitives, 
loading and firing, until my jaded horse sud- 
denly exhibited symptoms of distress, and 
shortly afterwards was unable to move. At 
this moment I discovered that I had dropped 
my pocket.compass, and, being unwilling to 
lose so valuble an ally, I turned loose my steed 
to graze, and retraced my steps several miles 


every bush, and in an instant I was surround-| without success, the prints of my horse’s 
ed by thirty Baralongs, who, having by signs! hoofs being at length lost in those of the 
expressed their approbation of my perform- | countless herds which had crossed the plain. 


ance, proceeded to devour the carcass with 
the greatest avidity—greedily drinking the 
blood, rubbing the fat upon their bodies, and 
not leaving so much even as the entrails for 
the birds of prey.” 

On they went among the broken remnants 
of various Bechuana tribes conquered by 
Moselekatse, and now destitute of cattle, and 
depending entirely for subsistence on locusts 
and the produce of their pitfalls. These deso- 
late wretches hovered round the captain’s 
little band to divide a portion of the spoil 
with the vultures, hyenas, and jackals, ‘The 
winged scavengers wheeling in circles above 
their heads “ were ever ready to pounce upon 
game that had been shot, or upon the car- 
casses of oxen that perished on the road—de- 


vouring the largest bodies with a promptitude 
truly surprising.” : 


Completely absorbed in the chase, I had re- 
tained but an imperfect idea of my locality, 
but, returning to my horse, I led him in what 
I believed to be a north-easterly direction, 
knowing, from a sketch of the country which 
had been given me by our excellent friend 
Mr. Moffat, and which, together with draw- 
ing materials, I carried about me, that that 
course would eventually bring me to the 
Meritsane. After dragging my weary horse 
nearly the whole of the day under a burning 
sun, my flagging spirits were at length re- 
vived by the appearance of several villages. 
Under other circumstances, [ should have 
avoided intercourse with their inhospitable 
inmates, but, dying with thirst, I eagerly en- 
tered each in succession, and, to my inex- 
pressible disappointment, found them deserted. 
The same evidence existing of their having 


woolly-headed negro appeared to dispute the 
prey. In many of the trees I observed large 
thatched houses resembling hay-stacks; and, 
junder the impression that these had been 
|erected in so singular a position by the na- 
tives as a measure of security against the 
lions, whose recent tracks I distinguished in 
every direction, | ascended more than one in 
the hope of at least finding some vessel con- 
taining water. Alas, they proved to be the 
habitations of large communities of social 
grosbeaks, those winged republicans of whose 
architecture and magnificent edifices I had 
/till now entertained a very inadequate con- 
|ception. Faint and bewildered, my prospects 
began to brighten as the shadows of evening 
lengthened. Large troops of ostriches run- 
| ning in one direction plainly indicated that I 
was approaching water; and immediately af- 
terwards I struck into a path impressed with 
the foot-marks of women and children—soon 
arriving at a nearly dry river, which, running 
|east and west, I at once concluded to be that 
of which I was in search. 

“Those only who have suffered, as I did 
during this day, from prolonged thirst, can 
form a competent idea of the delight, and, I 
may add, energy, afforded me by the first 
draught of the putrid waters of the Meritsane. 
They equally invigorated my exhausted steed, 
whom I mounted immediately, and cantered 
|up the bank of the river, in order, if possible, 
'to reach the wagons before dark. The banks 
/are precipitous—the channel deep, broken, 
and rocky—clusters of reeds and long grass 
indicating those spots which retain the water 
| during the hot months. It was with no small 
difficulty, after crossing the river, that I 
forced my way through the broad belt of 
| tangled bushes which margined the edge. 
ke, moonless night was fast closing around, 





and my weary horse again began to droop. 
The lions, commencing their nightly prowl, 
were roaring in all directions, and, no friendly 
| fire or beacon presenting itself to my view, 
the only alternative was to bivouac where I 
| was, and to renew my search in the morning. 
Kindling a fire, I formed a thick bush into a 
pretty secure hut, by cutting away the mid- 
dle and closing the entrance with thorns; 
and, having knee-halted my horse to prevent 
his straying, I proceeded to dine upon a 
guinea-fowl that I had killed, comforting my- 
self with another draught of aqua pura. The 
monarchs of the forest roared incessantly, 
and so alarmed my horse, that I was obliged 
repeatedly to fire my rifle to give him confi- 
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dence. It was piercingly cold, and, all my 
fuel being expended, I suffered as much from 
chill as | had during the day from the scorch- 
ing heat. About three o’clock, completely 
overcome by fatigue, I could keep my eyes 
open no longer, and, commending myself to 
the protecting care of Providence, fell into a 
profound sleep. 

“On opening my eyes my first thought was 
of my horse. I started from my heathy bed 
in the hope of finding him where I had last 
seen him, but his place was empty. I roamed 
every where in search of him, and ascended 
trees which offered a good look-out, but he 
was no where to be seen. It was more than 
probable he had been eaten by lions, and | 
had almost given up the search in despair, 
when I at lergth found his foot-mark, and 
traced him to a deep hollow near the river, 
where he was quietly grazing. The night’s 
rest, if so it could be called, had restored 
him to strength, and I pursued my journey 
along the bank cf the river, which I now re- 
crossed opposite to the site of some former 
scene of strife, marked by numerous human 
skeletons, bleached by exposure. A little 
further on I disturbed a large lion, which 
walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and 
looking over his shoulder, as he deliberately 
ascended the opposite bank. In the course 
of half an hour I reached the end of the dense 
jungle, and immediately discovered the wagon- 
road; but, as I could detect no recent traces 
upon it, I turned to the southward, and, after 
riding seven or eight miles in the direction of 
Siklagole, had the unspeakable satisfaction of 
perceiving the wagons drawn up under a large 
tree in the middle of the plain. The cischarge 
of my rifle at a little distance had relieved the 
anxiety of my companions and followers, who 
during the night had entertained the most 
gloomy forebodings on my account, being 
convinced that I had either been torn piece- 
meal by lions, or speared by the assagais of 
the cannibals! A cup of coffee was imme- 
diately offered me, which, as 1 had scarcely 
tasted nourishment for thirty hours, proved 
highly grateful.”—pp. 67-73. 

Nothing daunted, however, we find our 
sportsman, soon after passing the river, leav- 
ing the wagons again—with a companion 
however. Sallying through a magnificent 
park of Kameel dorn trees—many of which 
were groaning under the huge nests of the 
social grosbeak, whilst others were decorated 
with green clusters of misletoe with bright 
scarlet berries—they soon came upon large 
herds of quaggas and brindled gnoos, which 
continued to join each other until the whole 
plain seemed alive. We quote another mas- 
terly piece of writing :— 

“ The clatter of their hoofs was perfectly 
astounding, and I could compare it to nothing 
but the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, 
or the rushing of a mighty tempest. I could 
not estimate the accumulated numbers at less 
than 15,000 ; a great extent of country being 
actually chequered black and white with their 
congregated masses. As the panic caused by 
the report of our rifles extended, clouds of 
dust hovered over them; and the long necks 
of troops of ostriches were also to be seen, 
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towering above the heads of their less gigan-| 
tic neighbours, and sailing past with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Groups of purple sassabys 
[Acronotus Lunata], and brilliant red and 
yellow hartbeests, likewise lent their aid to 
complete the picture, which must have been 
seen to be properly understood, and which 
beggars all attempt at description. The 
savages kept in our wake, dexterously des- 
patching the wounded gnoos by a touch on 
the spine with the point of an assagai, and 
instantly covering up the carcasses with 
bushes, to secure them from the voracity of 
the vultures, which hung about us like specks 
in the firmament, and descended with the ve- 
locity of lightning, as each discharge of our 
artillery gave token of prey. As we pro- 
ceeded, two strange figures were perceived | cian dresses and dances, we had occasion to 
standing under the shade of a tree; these we | allude to this extraordinary excavation, which 
instantly knew to be elands [Boselaphus|was once classed among the wonders of the 
Oreas]}, the savages at the same moment ex-| world, and was supposed to be of the remot- 
claiming with evident delight, Impoofo, Im-|est antiquity. A short description of the la- 
poofo, and, pressing our horses to the utmost | byrioth, or at least of the excavation which 
speed, we found ourselves for the first time|is generally supposed to be the aneient and 
at the heels of the largest and most beautiful | famed work (for there are some doubis on the 
species of the antelope tribe. Notwithstand-| subject), may amuse our readers, and give 
ing the unwieldy shape of these animals, they |them an excellent field for conjecture as to 
had at first greatly the speed of our jaded |the uses and object of a work of such labour 
horses, but, being pushed, they soon s2pa-|and extent. ; 
rated; their sleek coats turned first blue and| In the island of Crete, which is now called 
then white with froth; the foam fell from| Candia, upon the side of a mountain forming 
their mouths and nostrils, and the perspira-| one of the roots of Mount Ida, and at the dis- 
tion from their sides. Their pace gradually |tance of four miles from the town of Agios- 
slackened, and, with their full brilliant eyes | deka (the ancient Gortyna), there is an open- 
turned imploringly towards us, at the end of|ing somewhat in the shape of a mouth, of a 
a mile, each was laid low by a single ball. | man’s height, and no way distinguishable from 
They were young bulls, measuring upwards| many apertures in the neighbourhood. But 
of seventeen hands at the shoulder. this common-looking entrance leads to pas- 
“‘ T was engaged in making a sketch of the | sages beautifully cut in the rock, which twist 
one I had shot, when the savages came up,|and turn, diverge from and intersect each 
and, in spite of all my remonstrances, pro-|other in so puzzling a manner, that, without 
ceeded with cold-blooded ferocity to stab the|a clue, or great.precaution, it seems aimost 
unfortunate animal, stirring up the blood, and | impossible for a person once engaged in them 
shouting with barbarous exultation as it issued | to find his way out again. Nearly the whole 
from each newly-inflicted wound, regardless|of the mountain is cut through and through 
of the eloquent and piteous appeal, expressed | by these subterranean mazes, which, from 
in the beautiful clear black-eye of the mild|their irregularity, appear rather as the effect 
and inoffensive eland. In size and shape the|of chance than the designed work of man. 
body of the male eland resembles that of a| When the old French traveller, Tournefort, 
well-conditioned Guzerat ox, not unfrequently | visited the place, every one of the party car- 
attaining the height of nineteen hands, and ried a torch; at every difficult turn they stuck 
weighing 2000 pounds. The head is strictly |up, on the right hand side, pieces of paper, 
that of the antelope, light, graceful, and bony, | marked with numbers; one of the guides light- 
with a pair of magnificent straight horns,|ed faggots made of the branches of the pine 
about two feet in length, spirally ringed, and | tree, and left them to burn at certain distances 
pointed backwards. A broad and deep dewlap | from each other, and another guide scattered 
fringed with brown hair reaches to the knee. | pieces of straw on the ground as they went 
The colour varies considerably with the age,|along. And yet, with all these cautions, it 
being dun in some—in others an ashy blue| should appear that Tournefort was able to ex- 
with a tinge of ochre—in many sandy gray | plore only a part of the labyrinth. A more 
approaching to white. recent traveller (the Honourable F. S. North 
“The flesh is esteemed by all classes in| Douglas) undertook the task with a great 
Africa above that of any other animal; in| many guides, furnished with torches and lan- 
grain and colour it resembles beef, but is bet-| terns, and 1,300 yards of packthread ; but he 
ter tasted and more delicate, possessing a| too was obliged to leave many of the windings 
pure game flavour; and the quantity of fat | unexamined, and to abstain from entering some 
with which it is interlarded is surprising, | high and broad passages that seemed calculat- 
greatly exceeding that of any othr game|ed to entice and then bewilder him, 
quadruped with which I am acquainted. The| Immediately beyond the entrance to these 
female is smaller.and slighter of form, with|caves there is a small chamber, to the right 
less ponderous horas, he stoutest of our|of which there runs a passage which is 3,300 
savage attendants could with difficulty trans-| feet long, and on an average 12 feet wide and 


port the head of the eland to the wagons, 
where one of the Hottentots had just arrived 
with the carcass of a sassayby that he had 
dragged a considerable distance, assisted by 
upwards of twenty savages. These men were 
no sooner made acquainted with the occur- 
rences of the morning than they set off at 
speed upon the tracks of our horses, and were 
presently out of sight. About sunset the 
party returned, gorged to the throats, and 
groaning under an external load of flesh, 
which having been unable to consume, they 
had hung round their necks.”—pp. 74-77. 


— 


THE LABYRINTH OF CRETE. 
In a recent article, while treating of Gre- 
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narrow, aad in giving regularity to its sides, 
roof, &c. ‘The ancient Cretans,” he conti- 
nues, “a people highly civilized and much 
attached to the fine arts, were disposed to 
finish what nature had only sketched out. 
Without doubt some shepherds having disco- 
vered these subterranean passages, gave room 
to greater men to make out of them this mar- 
vellous labyrinth, which might serve as an 
asylum to many families, during civil wars 
or the reigns of tyrants, although they now 
only serve as a retreat to the bats.” He 
might have added, that in ages when robbery 
and violence were held to be heroic virtues, 
and the seas of Crete swarmed in an especial 
manner with pirates, the people flying from 
the coast at times would be happy to have so 
excellent a hiding place for themselves and 
their goods. 

He conjectures that the ancient Cretans 
did not touch that part of the passage where 
it is necessary to crawl on hands and knees, 
because they wished posterity should know, 
by seeing it, how all the rest was made ori- 
ginally by nature, and how much their art 
and industry had done to improve it. Beyond 
that narrow passage the labyrinth is as regu- 
lar and beautiful as it is before reaching that 
point. In support of Tournefort’s hypothesis 
it should be mentioned, that many natural 
grottoes and long caverns exist in this volca- 
nic island, and that Mount Ida, close by, is in 
many places quite honey-combed with them. 

We will offer no conjecture of our own, but 
leave that pleasant field open to our readers. 
One thing is certain, that whether it be the 
labyrinth so often referred to by ancient writ- 
ers (and we are inclined to think it is), or 
whether it be wholly, or only in part, the 
work of man, the labyrinth visited and de- 
scribed by Tournefort and North Douglas, is 
an exceedingly curious and interesting place. 
—Penny Magazine. 


fact, or nearly every thing is to be taken in 
an allegorical sense, the key to which we 
have lost, the labyrinth was made, in imita- 
tion of a similar work in Egypt, by Daedalus, 
the Athenian, for the second Minos, king of 
Crete, who flourished some thirteen centuries 
before the Christian era. ‘The story of the 
monstrous Minotaur that ranged through these 
recesses, and of Theseus, who was shut up in 
them to be devoured, and of the fair Ariadne, 
who extricated her lover by giving him a clue 
of thread, belongs to the most imaginative 
part of mythology, and will hardly assist us 
in conjecturing what the place was really in- 
tended for. it has been called a catacomb, 
but no remains of any kind, indicating that it 
was put to such a use, have ever been found 
in it or about it. “The labyrinth,” says 
North Douglas, “could never have been in- 
tended for a burial place, as we find none of 
those recesses in the walls which were used 
as sepulchres in the catacombs of Italy and 
Malta, nor, indeed, any other place fitted for 
the reception of a corpse.” Belon, and other 
old travellers, concluded it was merely a stone 
quarry. Sandys says, “‘ But by most this is 
thought to have been but a quarry, where 
they had the stone that built both Cnossus 
and Gortyua; being forced to leave such walls 
for the support of the roof, and by following 
of the veins, to make it so intricate.” 

A modern traveller, Monsieur Sonnini, who, 
however, like Sandys, never visited the laby- 
rinth, adopts this opinion, and unnecessarily 
refers the quarry to a much more modern 
date. North Douglas, who, Theseus-like, ex- 
plored the passage with a clue of thread in 
1812, objects to these conclusions. He says, 
“ Independently of there being no city nearer 
to it than Gortyna, which in comparatively 
modern times could never have required so 
large a quantity of materials, is it likely that 
there would have been such extreme regu- 
larity of design, such handsome chambers and 
entrances, and above all, suck artful intricacy, 
so evidently intended to mislead, if the object 
had" been a mere stone quarry? ‘The tradi- 
tions of the country-people, among whom it 
still bears the name of O AaGugsro¢ (the laby- 
rinth), seem to confirm its antiquity ; but its 
precise object, though it clearly enough ap- 
pears to have been intended, generally, for 
purposes of concealment, must yet remain a 
matter of doubt.” 

Tournefort had already rejected as an ab- 
surdity the idea of the place being a quarry. 
He says the stone has nothing peculiar to 
recommend it—that precisely the same ma- 
terial is found in the hill directly above Gor- 
tyna, and close to Cnossus. Was it then 
probable that people would seek at a distance 
across rude mountains and deep valleys for 
what they had close at hand? Would they 
make a choice of all kinds of difficulties rather 
than cut stone on the spot they wanted it, and 
where there were no difficulties at all? After 
a good deal more to the same purpose, Tourne- 
fort concluded that the labyrinth was origi- 
nally the work of nature—a lusus nature, but 
that man, whose handiwork is every where 
visible in it, had taken.delight, or had found 
some advantage, in enlarging it where it was 


10 feet high, though Tournefort says that in 
some places he was obliged to stoop a little, 
and that at one point, about the middle of the 
road, they found the passage so low and sv 
narrow, that they were obliged to crawl on 
their hands and knees, one by one. This 

ssage neither ascends nor descends very 
much; the floor is smooth and level from side 
to side; the walls or sides are perfectly per- 
pendicular, and formed of the solid rock, ex- 
cept here and there, where they are cased 
with masonry most carefully executed. At 
every ten or twelve paces new passages of 
the same sort present themselves, and they, 
in their turn, either break off into other pass- 
ages, or return to the original passage from 
which they had diverged. After an apparent 
progression in this subterranean puzzle of near- 
ly an hour, North Douglas’s party, who thought 
themselves in the very heart of the mountain, 
came back upon their packthread at the very 
place whence they had started. This gentle- 
man remarked as a striking peculiarity, that, 
instead of finding any close or unwholesome 
air in these narrow recesses, they breathed 
as freely when they were nearly a mile from 
its mouth as when they first entered the laby- 
rinth. He also observed that all the angles 
in this singular excavation were as sharp as 
if they had just been cut. In one of the pass- 
ages he, with great difficulty, discovered, 
through a narrow aperture, a small octagonal 
room, remarkable for the elegance of its form. 
Tournefort speaks of two small chambers, al- 
most round (presque rondes), cut in the rock, 
at what he considered the most distant or in- 
nermost part of the labyrinth. On the walls 
of these rooms he found several names of 
visiters, which had been written with char- 
coa} during the time that the Venetians were 
masters of Candia. He copied two or three 
of these; for example :—“ Qui fu el strenuo 
Signor Zan de Como, Cap". dela Fanteria, 
1526.” (Here was the bold Signor Zan de 
Como, a captain of infantry.) “P. Francesco 
Maria Pesaro, Capucino (a Capuchin friar) ; 
Frater Taddevs Nicolaus (another friar), 
1539.” In these rooms, and in the passages 
leading to them, were several other dates 
(written or cut out by the chisel), ranging 
from the year 1495 to 1579, and Tournefort 
added 1700, the year of his visit. According 
to this correct old traveller, the most tortuous 
and difficult part of the labyrinth is that which 
branches off to the left at about thirty paces 
from the entrance, where an infinitude of pass- 
ages, some crossing each other, and some 
having no outlet, perfectly bewilder the ex- 
plorer. Sandys, who visited the island of Can- 
dia more than two centuries ago, but whose 
curiosity did not lead him to the labyrinth, 
tells us, that he “ had heard an English mer- 
chant (who hath seen it) say, that it was so 
intricate and vast, that a guide which used to 
show it unto others for twenty years together, 
lost himself therein, and was never more heard 
of.” There is no water dripping through the 
rocks, no congelation of any kind, but, through- 
out, the labyrinth is dry, and the air of an 
equal and pleasant temperature. 

According to the early part of Grecian his- 
tory or tradition, where fable is mingled with 
























































From the National Gazette of seventh day, the 5th inst. 
EXTENSIVE FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE, 

About eleven o’clock last night a fire was 
discovered in the basement story of W. J. 
Stroup’s provision store, No. 14 South 
Wharves, between Chestnut and Market 
streets, facing the Delaware river. Three 
custom house watchmen, William Abel, 
Pierson Horn, and James Lenten, broke open 
the door, and state that a few buckets of 
water would have extinguished the fire, but 
the draught created by opening the door in- 
stantly increased it, and extended to various 
cowbustible merchandise. In a few minutes 
the flames burst out and reached the adjoin- 
ing store of D. W. Prescott. This house 
was built back to Water street, facing No. 
19 on that street. In the same range the 
store of George Merrill took fire immediately 
afterwards. 

Although the fire companies were promptly 
on the ground, the progress of the flames 
was so rapid, that the prospect of arresting 
them was, even at that early hour, very 
doubtful. The grocery stores of C. Cheese- 
borough and of George A. Wood, No. 15 
south wharves, the oil store of Newlin and 
Allibone, and the commission store of J. 
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Emlen, No. 17, the iron warehouse of Andrew 
M. Jones and Brothers, the office of the 
Merchants’ Transportation Line, and the 
general commission warehouse of C. King 
& Co. No. 19, were successively enveloped 
in the flames. 

The tavern kept by George Nealis was 
next attacked, and thence the fire communi- 
cated to the large oil warehouses of Shober, 
Bunting & Co. No. 21, extending through to 
Water street. At this point the conflagration 
became terrific. The ship chandlery of A. 
H. Hinkle, No. 22 south wharves, and the 
commission warehouses of Newbold & Haver- 
stick, and of Smith & Johnson, were in suc- 
cession consuwed. 

Here the fire reached the corner of Chest- 
nut street. Returning to Water street, ad- 
jacent to Mr. Prescott’s store, the fire is 
traced to John Harding, Junior’s, extensive 
wholesale grocery establishment, No. 17 ; 


White, Stevens & Co. No. 21, and the store- 
house of the same firm, 23; thence to H. 
Sloan’s general commission warehouse, No. 
25, and thence to the large fire-proof store- 
house occupied by W. R. Thompson & Co. 


thence to a very large wholesale grocery j 
| 
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direction, beyond the expectations of the 
spectators. Meanwhile the flames had ex- 
tended to the Steamboat Hotel, on the south 
side of Chestnut street, at the corner of 
Water. Next door a cooper’s shop was 
destroyed, and the office and baggage depot 
of the Camden and Amboy line was materi- 
ally injured. At the south-west corner of 
Water and Chestnut streets the fire reached 
the clothing store of Enoch Allen; next the 
barber shop of William Gorgas, next to 
Martin’s tavern, No. 57 Front street, and to 
the German commission house of Meisgies 
& Unkart, No. 59. These houses were 
wholly consumed. ‘The other stores in the 
same range, of J. B. M‘Ilvaine, Wm. P. 
Hanna, and Charles Field & Son were slightly 
injured. 

The sparks set several buildings on fire in 
Taylor’s alley. J. Rowland’s liquor store 
was seriously damaged, and a large four story 
building also injured. 

In Chestnut street above Front the store 
of Durden B. Carter was considerably burnt, 
ynd the store of Henry Risborough partially. 

We have not yet been able to ascertain the 
names of the owners of the buildings which 


Next to this building stood the Fulton House, | were injured or destroyed by this calamitous 
kept by J. Meyers, at the corner of Water fire. All which were within the circle of the 


and Chestaut streets, which, with all the 
houses above mentioned, were utterly de- 
stroyed. 
west side of the street then took fire. In this 
range were William R. Thompson & Co.’s 
storehouse, (a second building occupied by 
that firm ;) the Hibernian Tavern, kept by J. 
Fitzpatrick, and between the latter and 
Chestnut street three houses occupied as 
taverns and clothing stores, the names of the 
owners of which we could not learn. At the 
northwest corner of Water and Chestnut 
streets the clothing store of Gaskill and 
Barnes was next consumed. 

From the rear of the latter row of build- 
ings the fire communicated with those facing 
on the east side of Front street. There 
William Steel’s starch factory, No. 27, was 
partially injured; Davis’s suspender manu- 
factory, No. 29; and S. & E. Davison’s sack- 
ing bottom factory, No. 31, were also injured ; 
James L. Mifflin and George Hill’s commis- 
sion houses, Nos. 33 and 35, totally burnt; 
Francis G. Smith’s commission store, for the 
sale of Dupont’s gunpowder, No. 37; John 
Mee, spice factors’ store, No. 39; William 
R. Thompson’s large warehouse and count- 
ing house, No. 41; Patrick Donnelley’s 
tavern, No. 43; Dennis Lahey’s tavern, No. 
45; John Lloyd, tobacconist’s store, No. 47 ; 
and John Loughead’s cooper shop, No. 49, 
were entirely destroyed. 

The house at the north-east corner of 
Front and Chestnut streets, occupied by 
Thomas Diehl, S. C. Bunting, Thomas M. 
Clark, and Paynter & Slack, commission 
merchants, was much damaged. The intense 
heat of the flying cinders set fire to the roofs 
of the stores of George W. Richards & Co. 
and of Richards & Bispham, on the west 
side of Front street. The upper stories of 


the former were burnt, the latter partially 
injured. Here the fire was checked in this 


The buildings on the opposite or| 





flames were burnt literally to the ground. 
Not a particle of wood work is left in them, 
and the walls of many have fallen entirely. 
There prevailed during the whole night a 
strong north-east wind, which rapidly ex- 
tended the conflagration and greatly increased 
the difficulties of operating against it effici- 
ently. 

In several of the stores the oil, liquors, and 
other combustibles, blazed for hours with in- 
tense violence. Explosions were frequent, 
and several are said to have been kegs of 
gunpowder. At six o’clock this morning the 
indefatigable and daring exertions of the fire- 
men had reduced the flames, and further de- 
struction of property ceased to be appre- 
hended. It is impossible to commend, in 
terms too ardent or grateful, the labours of 
the firemen on this occasion. When they 
had no opportunity of working at the engines 
or performing other duties, they got drays 
and carts in the neighbourhood, loaded them 
with goods and furniture, and dragged them 
with infinite toil to places of secure deposit. 
The mayor and the whole body of watchmen 
were on the ground, protecting the property 
scattered about the streets, and preserving 
order among the thousands of spectators who 
thronged to the disastrous scene. 

The amount of property of various kinds 
thus destroyed it is impossible to estimate 
with precision, but it may be reasonably 
stated at about 600,000 dollars. This loss is 
most untimely. Never, we learn, have the 
merchants of this city stood more in need of 
regular and prosperous trade. 

The extensive warehouse of David § 
Brown, commission merchant, we omitted to 
mention among the buildings slightly injured. 
Although greatly exposed, it was saved by 
the use of wet blankets on the roof and in the 
windows. 

The most painful portion of this recital yet 


failures. 











remains. Several, we know not how many, 
hare been killed or severely wounded. At 
eight o’clock this morning the walls of Enoch 
Allen’s house fell with a tremendous crash, 
and buried in the ruins, as we learn positively, 
a fireman named W. Moreland, a member of 
the Good Wiil Engine. He was instantly 
killed. Others it is feared were also mortally 
hurt. Two of the wounded were carried to 
the hospital. 

William Field, a fireman, was severely 
injured. 

James Smiley, a member of the Diligent 
Hose Company, fell into a burning cellar, 
and had his head much cut and his hands 
burned. 

James Barber and John Douglass, mem- 
bers of the Good Will Engine Company, and 
a member of the Hope Hose Company, whose 
name we did not learn, are missing, and the 
worst is feared concerning them. 

Bernard Timmins, also of the latter com- 
pany, is severely burnt. 

Jacob Kugler, fireman, badly burnt. 

We have just learned that Thomas not 
James Barber was an engineer at the Mint, 
and not a fireman. He was taken to the 
hospital, and died in about three hours, leav- 
ing a wife and three children. 

Robert Reynolds and Charles Herman, 
members of the Weccacoe Engine, were both 
seriously injured by a bale of cotton thrown 
from the upper window of one of the stores. 

Many poor families have been thus turned 
from their homes, and have lost a great por- 
tion of their furniture and clothing. There 
was generally insurance on the property as 
far as we have been able to ascertain, but the 
particulars on this head we cannot yet state 
with accuracy. It is proper to mention, 
however, that the disaster will not cause any 
There are various surmises con- 
cerning the cause of the fire, which many 
suppose was the work of an incendiary. The 
firemen are now—twelve o’clock, M. leaving 
the scene of conflagration with their appa- 
ratus. 

This, we believe, is the most destructive 
fire which has ever occurred in Philadelphia. 
Of fifty-two buildings which were on fire, 
forty are in total ruin, many of them large 
new warehouses. 


meesn mee 
American Free Produce Association. 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Free Produce Association will be held in 
Philadelphia on 15th of 10th mo. at Clark- 
son Hall. Societies auxiliary to this are re- 
quested to send large delegations, and the 
friends of the cause generally are invited to 
attend. On behalf of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Asm. L. Pennock, Chairman. 

Dant. L. Miter, Jr. Secretary. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Also, one to take charge of 
the Farm. Apply to 

Kruser & SHarp.ess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 
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For “The Friend.” | the then remaining members of our Society 
THOMAS COLLEY. on the island of Barbadoes, and also on a few 
Thomas Colley, of Sheffield, England, who of the other British West India Islands. He 
visited this country in the year 1785, was a| was brought very low when on his passage 
friend extensively known, and highly esteem- | across the Atlantic ; but his mind appears, 
ed as a faithful and diligent minister of the | by a memorandum made at the time, to have 
gospel of Christ, in which he laboured during | been greatly consoled in this season of con- 
a period of more than forty years. | fice of spirit, in the fresh remembrance of 
He was born at Smeaton, a village near | the sufferings of the unconquered Captain of 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, in the year 1742,|our salvation; and he was enabled to look, 
and was educated in the principles of the|in faith, unto Him, and to lay hold on his 
established church of Engiand, and at the | gracious promises. ; 
early age of eleven years was placed asan| Being permitted to return home in safety, 
apprentice in Sheffield. During his minority | he penned the following reflections : “ Under 
his mind was awakened to the importance of |a grateful remembrance of the many favours 
a religious life, and he joined in communion | of the Almighty, graciously extended to us, 
with the Methodists, amongst whom he was) through the course of this long and perilous 
zealous, active, and held in good esteem. journey, in preserving us in the midst of a 
In the year 1764 he married. About this| raging and tumultuous war, in opening our 


period the performances and observations in| way in the service in which we were en-| 


which he had been engaged, failing to satisfy | gaged, and affording ability and strength to 


that travail, which, in divine mercy, had been | discharge the duty of the day, are our spirits | 


raised in his soul, he sought for something | humbly bowed in deep reverence and thank- 


more inward and substantial, and in this dis- | fulness to the Father and Fountain of all our | 


position of mind was drawn to attend the living mercies.” 
meetings of Friends. Waiting reverently| A few years after his return from this 


before the Lord, he became further acquaint- | Voyage, he again left his near connections, | 


ed with the operation of divine grace, andj and travelled extensively in North America, 
was engaged to press after a deeper know-| where his gospel labours were well received, 
ledge of those things which accompany sal-| and made a deep and instructive impression on 
vation. the minds of many of those whom he visited, 

He continued his attendance of the reli-|some of whom yet remain amongst us, re- 
gious meetings of Friends diligently, until he 
observed that some, who were active in the 
concerns of the Society, absented themselves 
from those held near the middle of the week. 
Reflecting on his own circumstances, which 
weré then low in the world, and influenced 
by their example, he for a time followed 


brance of this devoted servant of Christ. 
In his native land he travelled much after- 





life, to labour, in word and doctrine, among 
a of other religious societies. 





In refer- 


| amongst us, and particularly that description 


taining in advanced life a lively remem-_| 
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of them, who, coming from a distance to ac- 
quire a knowledge of business, are removed 
from under the care of their natural guar- 
dians, and are often exposed to many temp- 
tations. To such and to our youth in general, 
these Christian counsels and advices are ten- 
derly recommended. 

Thomas Colley was a man whose deport- 
ment in life was such as becometh one em- 
ployed in preaching the glad tidings of 
salvation; his manners were grave and un- 
affected, though on suitable occasions he was 
cheerful and communicative. He was desi- 
rous to keep himself unspotted from the world, 
and his general demeanour manifested on 
whom his confidence was placed. In reli- 
gious meetings his reverent silent waiting 
was obvious to others, and had a tendency to 
draw them into the same frame of spirit. He 
was uprightly concerned for the due preser- 
vation of our Christian discipline, and careful 
to keep his place in the meetings established 
for its support. In the exercise of the min- 
istry he was diligent in waiting for the re- 
newed influence of divine power; and was 
thereby often eminently qualified to set forth 
the blessing of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who came as a sacrifice for sin, 
and as the light of the world; fervently en- 
deavouring, in the ability received, to gather 
all to the inward, immediate teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the year 1810, he attended the yearly 
meeting in London, near the close of which 








wards as a minister ; ard was often concern- | he had a dangerous attack of illness; but 


| 


ed, more particularly in the latter part of| was restored to his family and friends. He 


afterwards held a few public meetings in his * 
,own neighbourhood, and diligently attended 


their practice, but found that by so doing he 


ence to one of these journies he wrote thus) other meetings at home. ‘Towards the latter 


suffered loss in a spiritual sense, and was|from London: “I have laboured many wecks end of the year there were obvious symptoms 
therefore engaged diligently to attend meet-| in this populous place ; visited all the meet-|of a declining state of health, which occa- 
ings for divine worship. We are admonished | ings in this city, and most of them on first|sioned him to remark to a friend: “I have 
by this incident of the importance of a con-| days; and also have attended their quarterly | for a considerable time apprehended I should 
sistent life in all those who are making a|and monthly meetings, and have had public) have a lingering illness, and have never de- 
high profession of religion; by the want of | meetings at all the meeting-houses, and in | sired it might be otherwise. I do not, as 
it such often become, in different ways,| other places; in which service, 1 may with|some have done, wish for a sudden removal, 
stumbling blocks in the path of honest inqui- 


j wererenes acknowledge, that the Lord has|as I think, divine providence, as well as 








rers, and not only suffer loss, but are in dan- 


been near, and his ancient promise fulfilled, | divine grace, is as much manifested in times 


ger of bringing upon themselves the reproof|‘ As the day is, so shall my strength be.’ | of sickness, as in times of health; and it now 


addressed by our Lord to some of old, “ Ye 
enter not in yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered.” At the same time 
it is highly important for those who are seek- 
ing the way to Zion not to look out at the 
example of others, but to keep a single eye 
to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, 
who is the author of eternal salvation to all 
who obey him. 

Having given proof of his sincere attach- 
ment to our religious principles, Thomas 
Colley was in due time received into mem- 
bership with Friends, and in the year 1768 
he was first engaged in public labour as a 
minister; and being careful to occupy the 
talents committed to him, his services were 
acceptable and edifying. Not long after- 
wards, he felt himself called upon to travel 
in the service of the gospel ; and performed 
several journeys, with the unity of his friends. 

1n 1779, in company with his friend Philip 
Madin, also of Sheffield, he paid a visit to 


’ 


The meetings have generally been large ;)yieldeth me great consolation, that I worked 
neither unfavourable weather, nor snow on| while health and ability were afforded. I 
the ground, prevented the people from at-| now see but little to be done ; and it is cause 
tending; and that living power, which is | of great satisfaction, that 1 was enabled to 
beth ancient and new, was a crown and dia-| perform my last religious visit to London.” 
dem to our assemblies.” | For some time he had been seldom heard 

When not engaged in religious service, he| in his own meeting, but he now frequently 
was diligent in attention to his business, which | spoke, both in testimony and supplication, 
was that of a cutler, and of which the super-| with clearness, and in the power and love of 
intendance, during the periods of his absence the gospel, manifesting, as a father in the 
from home, devolved in great measure upon | church, his continued and increasing solici- 
his wife, who, not only in a religious sense,| tude for the spiritual progress of those 
but also in regard to temporal concerns, was | amongst whom he had long and faithfully 
truly a “ help-meet,” and the honest industry | laboured. ‘The solemnity which prevailed on 
of both was attended with the blessing of | these occasions, made a deep and instructive 
Providence. impression on his friends. 

In the year 1796 he felt his mind engaged In the seventh month, 1811, he was seized 
to address an affectionate epistle to the youth | with violent illness, which he expected to sur- 
of Sheffield meeting, which is subjoined to| vive only a few days; but being a little re- 
this memoir, not only as exhibitigg his con-| vived, he said to a friend who visited him, 
cern for this interesting class, but as being|‘‘ I am a poor weak creature, uncertain how 
appropriate to the circumstances of the youth | this attack may terminate; nor am I anxious 
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about it. For some time past, I have been 
concerned to use the strength afforded, in dis- 
charging manifested duties; and, on retro- 
spect, I do not see one religious duty or ser- 
vice left undone.” 

After this he gradually declined; and in 
the sixth month, 1812, he became very weak. 
On the 10th of that month, when one of his 
friends, who had called on him, was about to 
take his leave, having to attend a meeting of 
ministers and elders that evening, he said, 
with a calm and expressive countenance, “ The 
Lord bless thee ; and may Lie be with you in 
all your movements, in the promotion of his 
work. How long the taper may glimmer in 
the socket is uncertain; I think it will not be 
long. My love to Friends. Farewell.” 

He spoke but little afterwards, appearing 
to be in a state of patient waiting for the full 
accomplishment of the divine will concerning 
him ; and, on the 12th of the sixth month, 
1812, he expired, in the seventieth year of 
his age, having been a minister forty-four 
years. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

T. 


The following is the epistle mentioned in 
the preceding memoir; it is addressed to “ The 
Youth of Sheffield Meeting.” 

Dear Young Friends,—Having often felt 
my mind drawn in tender affection towards 
you, with desires for your preservation in the 
truth; that you might know an advancement 
in righteousness and holiness, and a growth 

_ in sound experience ; so at this time, | feel a 
» @& freedom to address you ina degree of that 
love, which is both ancient and new, and 
which extends over all-the Lord’s heritage ; 
desiring to guard you against the dangerous 
snares of the enemy, and encourage you to 
persevere in the way of truth and righteous- 

ness. 

We are called with an high and holy call- 
ing, even that in our lives and conversation 
we should glorify God, the object of worship, 
and the author of every good and perfect 

ift. é 
" The profession which many of you have 
derived from education, is awful ; that of be- 
lieving in, and living under, the government 
of the spirit of Christ ; and great have been 
the advantages which you have been parta- 
kers of, in that your minds are directed, both 
by precept and example, toa certain evidence 
of divine truth in your hearts. This hath 
been the guide of the faithful in all genera- 
tions, through the slippery paths of life, and 
hath clothed them with strength and salva- 
tion, in proportion to their attention and 
obedience thereunto: whilst those who disre- 
gard this law of the spirit of life, which alone 
can set free from the law of sin and death, 
and follow lying vanitics, are left in a state 
of uncertainty, and are strangers to that good, 
which the Lord hath in store for them that 
love him. 

Your situations and circumstances in this 
place are rather peculiar. Youth are brought 
from distant parts, of different dispositions, 

’ whose minds may have received impressions 
from various kinds of examples, before they 







come. This hath been the cause of muchja state of watchfulness, and taking up the 


solicitude, in the minds of well-concerned | daily cross, which crucifies the fleshy lusts, 
Friends. Example is very prevalent, and if|and reduceth the mind to a quiet acquies- 
you measure yourselves by the standard of|cence with the divine will. 








those who are not careful to live in the fear 
of the Lord, you may soon become wrapped 
up in an unsafe confidence, and gradually 
settle in a state of insensibility, like some of 
old, whose apprehension of divine things was 
so darkened that they said, “the Lord will 
not do good, why should we love him ?—nei- 
ther will he do evil, why should we fear 
him ?”’—Whenever a mind becomes so es- 
tranged from God, as to have no true sense of 
his love and power in their hearts, who is the 
fountain of happiness and true centre of the 
soul, such will then be seeking to draw satis- 
faction from things without them, and propose 
to themselves, that which they will not be 
able to obtain ; encouraging themselves, and 
one another, in the pursuit thereof, in a dis- 
position like that which is described in Solo- 
mon’s recantation, when, representing the 
language of flesh and spirit, which are in 
continual opposition to each other, he saith, 
* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and 
let thine heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth. Walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes.” But they do not 
corsider the following sentence, viz.—‘ But, 
know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment. Therefore, remove 
sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil 
from thy flesh ; for childhood and youth are 
vanity.’ 

Truly the situation of some is to be la- 
mented, who, notwithstanding all the care of 
pious parents, and religiously concerned 
friends, and against all the checks and re- 
monstrances of the spirit of truth in their 
own minds, continue to slight the reproofs of 
instruction from within, and the admonitions 
of their friends, as instrumentally applied. 
These will become like the heath in the de- 
sert, who see not when good cometh, and 
like unto the salt which has lost its savour, 
that is henceforth good for nothing. How 
much better would it be, in the early stage of 
life, before the ramparts of the mind become 
weakened by wrong impressions, or evil 
habits, by custom, be established, to take the 
counsel of the wise man, “Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth; whilst 
the evil days come not, and the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 
sure in them;” as also the doctrine of our 
Lord, who certainly knew what was best for 
us todo. He said, “ Seek first the kingdom 
of heaven, and the righteousness thereof.” 

An early acquaintance with the Lord, and 
dedication of heart to him, prepares their 
tender minds, according to their capacities, 
for filling up their respective duties in life ; 
first to God, to whom we are accountable for 
our time in this world, and from whom we 
must receive a recompense in the world to 
come ; and next, our relative duties in social 
life. First, then, our duty to God is a sur- 
render of our hearts and affections to him, 
who hath called in the language of wisdom, 
“My son, give me thy heart, and let thine 
eyes observe my ways.” This will bring to 


Though all may not be called to public 
stations in the church, yet all are called to 
watchfulness ; and as they abide at their res- 
pective posts, having a single eye to the pure 
principle of light and truth, they will each 
contribute, according to their measure, to the 
advancement of that kingdom which stands 
in righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Thus, their minds being cloth- 
ed with humility, they will be prepared for 
filling up their duties one towards another. 
There is great beauty and comeliness in true 
rectitude of conduct, in every station in life. 
Humility and becoming diffidence in young 
people, are ornaments that never fail to gain 
esteem. It was a proverb of the wise man, 
“that before honour goes humility, and an 
haughty, or unteachable, spirit before a fall.” 
And it was an injunction of the apostle, when 
writing to Titus, “ Young men exhort to be 
sober-minded.” As this exhortation is at- 
tended to, it will tend much to your preserva- 
tion; for it will beget sobriety of manners, 
as well as a just knowledge of yourselves, 
and of the need you have both of the example 
and advice of your elders, who have trode 
the paths of youth before you, and are made 
acquainted with the snares that await your 
steps, and from a degree of experience, are 
qualified to point out the danger you may be 
in, and by prudent restraints to guard against 
them. For, as an eminent writer observed 
formerly, “The Lord hath established the 
honour of the father over the children, and 
confirmed tle authority of the mother over 
the sons.” 

As one generation passeth away, another 
succeedeth in its stead, and, if it should please 
the Almighty to prolong your days, you also 
will attain to the age of men and women, on 
whom the weight of the cause and testimony 
of truth must rest, if you abide in the Lord’s 
fear: and then, on a retrospective view of the 
different periods of your lives, it will be ro 
pain of mind to reflect, that you were con- 
cerned to obey the apostolic exhortation, 
“ Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves 
unto the elder.” And again, “ Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves, for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give an account.” 

As your preservation, growth, and esta- 
blishment, depend on your faith in, and obe- 
dience to, the spirit of Christ in your hearts, 
seek after an access to that living fountain. 
Be diligent in the attendance of meetings for 
divine worship; for it is those that wait upon 
the Lord, that renew their strength. When- 
ever a slackness and indifferency take place 
in the attendance of religious meetings, it in- 
dicates a lukewarm state, which is offensive 
to the Lord, and oftentimes opens a door for 
more liberty to the flesh, vain confidence, and 
self will, at which many have gone out, to 
their own great loss, and the grief of their 
friends. 

Let others’ harms make you beware, and 
cherish a desire that your dwellings may be 
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near to the spring of divine life. Thus, as 
you advance in years, you may grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of the truth ; that, when 
the elders are removed from works to re- 
wards, their seats may not remain empty ; 
but that you, being prepared by the Lord's 
forming hand, may fill up the places of the 
faithful, in the promotion of the work of 
righteousness in the earth. With the salu- 
tation of gospel love, I remain, your friend, 

































Tuomas CoLiey. 


Testimony of Infidels to the character of 
Jesus Christ. 


Vanina, an Italian scholar, who suffered 
death for his atheism, frankly acknowledged 
that he could find nothing in the history and 
actions of our Saviour that he could charge 
with secular interest or design, by which to 
blast him or his religion. Bolingbroke al- 
lows that Jesus taught, in all cases, one con- 
tinued lesson of the strictest morelity, of jus- 
tice, benevolence and universal charity. Paine 
acknowledges the leading trait of the charac- 
ter of Jesus to be philanthropy. Gibbon 
records “ his mild constancy in the midst of 
cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal 
benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of his 
actions and character.” Lequino, a French 
unbeliever, speaks of him as the wisest and 
best man that ever lived, as a generous phi- 
lanthropist ; as having wholly sacrificed him- 
self to the public good, giving his whole 
existence to the unhappy, never lying to his 
persecutors, but teaching them virtue. Vol- 
taire and Rosseau both acknowledge him to 
be “infinitely superior” to Socrates. Ros- 
seau’s memorabie words are often quoted: 
“Tf the life and death of Socrates are those 
of a philosopher, the life and death of Jesus 
Christ are those of a God.” 


Glass Works at Sandwich, Massachusetts. 


The yards and buildings of this establish- 
ment cover six acres of ground. It employs 
two hundred and twenty-five workmen, who, 
with their families, occupy sixty dwelling 
houses. 

The raw material used, per annum, are, 
glass, 600 tons; red lead, 700,000 pounds ; 
pearl-ash, 450,000 pounds; saltpetre, 70,000 
pounds. They consume 1,100 cords of pine 
wood, 700 cords of oak ditto, and 100,000 
bushels of bituminous coal. 

Seventy tons of hay and straw are used for 
packing the glass. 

The amount of glass ware manufactured is 
$300,000 per annum, said to be superior to 
any other manufactured in America, and equal 
to any in Europe. 

By the application of heated air from the 
steam-engine, to pans containing sea water, 
they manufacture about 3,000 bushels of salt 
per annum ; and all the ashes are bleached, 
and the lye converted to potash. It is said 
that the mere saving to the company by this 
species of economy, which is carried through 
every department, is sufficient to pay a hand- 
some dividend on the stock. 


THE FRIEND. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 









The following important statement has 
been recently published by the committee of 
the British Anti-Capital Punishment Society. 

In the year 1821, there were 114 execu- 
tions in England and Wales. In 1828 the 
number was reduced to 59; in 1836, to 17; 
and in 1838 it was only 6. That this change 
has been effected without diminishing, even in 
the slightest degree, the security of the per- 
sons and properties of men, is a matter of the 
clearest evidence, the evidence of actual ex- 
perience, which cannot be disputed or falsified. 
The government returns prove that there have 
been fewer highway robberies the last five 
years, with 5 executions, than in the preced- 
ing five years with 36 executions ;—that there 
have been fewer acts of burglary and house- 
breaking in the last six years, with only 3 
executions, than in the preceding six years, 
when 56 persons suffered death for those 
crimes ;—that there has been less horse-steal- 
ing in the last nine years, without any execu- 
tion, than in the preceding nine years, during 
which, for that offence alone, 46 convicts 
were sent to the scaffold. 


















BAKED TOMATOES. 


Those who find the tomato too acid, when 
stewed, &c., may relish them when cooked as 
follows: 

Cut the tomatos in two, and removing a 
part of the contents, fill them with crumbs of 
grated bread, and season parsley, salt, pepper, 
a little butter, &c. Then bake them like 
apples, for twenty or thirty minutes, and they 
will be a dish to set before the sultan himself. 
In this and other forms, any one may raise in 
his garden, cheaper and more palateable me- 
dicine, than under this popular name is to be 
obtained from the apothecary. 


STRAW BERRIES. 


A writer in the New England Farmer 
states that one of his neighbours in Dedham 
(Mass.) has received from the sale of straw- 
berries the present year, an amount that 
would be equal to $1120 an acre. The 
ground cultivated measured 10 rods, has a 
southern aspect, and is of ordinary quality. 
This patch was planted with the Methvin 
Castle four years since, has been well taken 
care of, and is now well covered with vines. 
From June 18th to July 19th, was sold straw- 
berries to the amount of $77. The quangty 
gathered during this period, weighed 258 
lbs. and measured 8 bushels and 3 pecks. 
The amount of expense for labour, manure, 
and sending to market, was $6 44. These 
strawberries were sold at the Astor House, 
N. Y., and none were sent measuring less 
than two and a half inches in circumference. 
The writer very justly remarks? 

“ This cultivatur reaped more from his 
little patch of ground than many of our farm- 
ers do from acres ; and s6 it will be till they 
can learn to cultivate lessJand, and that, from 
their bad management, generally half starved. 
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A farm should be an extended garden; and 
then every inch of ground, for the care we 
have taken of it will bountifully repay our 
labour. Mother earth is better than her 
children ; she is grateful for favours and re- 
turns them. 


CIRCULAR. 


Philadelphia, Ninth Mo. 1839. 


Esteemed Friend,—It has long been a sub- 
ject of deep concern to many Friends, that the 
people of colour who are amongst us, are de- 
prived of so many of the advantages partaken 
of by other members of the community. The 
Managers of the “Institute for Coloured 
Youth,” impressed with these views, have the 
satisfaction to state they have purchased a 
farm, which is considered very eligible for 
the purposes of the proposed Institute, being 
about seven miles north of the city, on the 
Willow Grove or Old York Turnpike Road. 
On this place it is intended to receive a 
limited number of coloured children, who will 
be instructed in farming, some of the useful 
arts, and the elementary branches of an 
English education; in the hope that if the 
young be thus prepared to enter on the duties 
of life, they will be qualified to take their sta- 
tion as useful members in the community. 

In taking this preliminary step towards 
carrying out the wishes of the benevolent in- 
dividual to whose liberal bequest, in connec- 
tion with the contributions of other friends, 
we are indebted for the means of making a 
commencement in this effort, the funds have 
been nearly exhausted; but trusting thut the 
sympathies of the members of our Religious 
Society will be increasingly awakened in be- 
half of the oppressed portion of the human 
family, for whose benefit this fund is intended, 
we are encouraged to hope that jan. appeal 
will not be made in vai t that ample 
means will be afforded ay on this im- 
portant work. We respectfully request thy 
pecuniary assistance for this desirable object, 
as well as thy influence and exertion in pro- 
curing the aid of others. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

Casrarn Wistar, Secretary. 





Donations or subscriptions will be grate- 
fully received by either of the undersigned 
managers : 

Benjamin Cooper, near Camden, N. J.; 
George Williams, No. 71 North Seventh 
street; Philip Garrett, Noble above Sixth 
street; Blakey Sharpless, No. 8 South Fourth 
street; Thomas Evans, No. 129 South 
Third street ; John G. Hoskins, No. 50 North 
Fourth street; Saml. Mason, jr. No. 68 
North Seventh street; John Elliott, Race 
above Seventh street; Thomas Wistar, jr. 
Abington; Caspar Wistar, No. 184 Arch 
street; Mordecai L. Dawson, N. W. corner 
Tenth and Filbert streets; Martnaduke C. 
Cope, No. 286, Filbert street; Stephen P. 
Morris, N. E. corner Eighth and Spruce 
streets ; Joseph Scattergood, No. 14 Minor 
street; Wm. Biddle, N. W. corner Eleventh 
and Arch streets. 
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THE FRIEND. 








For “ The Friend.” 
THOUGUTS IN A GROVE. 


“The retiring of the mind into itself, is the state most 
susceptible of divine impressions.”—Lorp Bacon. 
Tlow beautiful ye are—green trees! green trees! 
How nobly beautiful! Fain would I rest 
*Neath the broad shadow of your mantling arms— 
And lose the world’s unquiet imagery 
In the soft mist of dreams. Your curtaining veil 
Shuts out the revelry and toil that chafe 
The city’s denizens. Man wars with man, 
And brethren forage on each other’s hearts, 
Throwing their life.blood in that crucible 
Which brings forth gold. 
Perchance we vaunt ourselves 
Among our fellow-worms, and reach and strive, 
And gaze at gauds, and cling to wind-swept reeds,— 
Then darkly sink and die — 
Bat here ye stand, 
Your moss grown roots by hidden moisture fed, 
And on your towering heads the dews that fall 
From God's right hand. I Jove your sacred lure, 
And to the silence you have learned of Him 
Bow down my spirit. Not a whispering leaf 
Uplifts itself, to mar the holy pause 
Of meditation. 
Doth not wisdom dwell 
With silence and with nature? From the throng 
Of fierce communings or of feverish joys, 
So the sweet mother of the Lord of lite 
Turned to the manger and its Jowly train, 
And, mid their quiet ruminations, fuund 
Refuge and room. 
Mcthinks an angel’s wing 
Floats o’er your arch of verdure, glorious trees, 
Luring the soul above. Oh! ere we part— 
For soon I leave your blessed company, 
And seck the dusty puths of life again— 
Give me some gifi—some token of your love— 
One hoty thought, in heavenly silence born— 
That I may nurse it till we meet again. 


ett: 


L. H. 8. 
Hartford, Connecticut, Sept. 30th. 





THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH, 12, 1839. 





We rejoice that the benevolent and beau- 
tiful conceptiomiwhich was among the last 
thoughts of thédate Richard Humphreys of 
this city, and of which his legacy, amounting 
with the interest to fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, will form the foundation, is now 
in a likely way to be realized. The proof of 
this will be found in the circular on another 
page, to which we invite the attention of all 
our readers. Here is presented a fair and 
appropriate occasion for the exercise of a 
liberal spirit, and of giving tangible evidence 
of good feeling towards a greatly injured por- 
tion of the human family. 

We learn with pleasure that at the request 
of a number of our most respectable fellow 
sitizens, Dr. James Espy of this city, previ- 
ously to his intended departure for Europe, 
has concluded to deliver a course of lectures 
before such of the literary and scientific so- 
cieties and citizens of Philadelphia, as feel an 
interest in the science of meteorology. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the privilege of attending several 
of the interesting lectures delivered by him 
on this his favourite pursuit, at Friends’ 
Reading Room, some two or three winters 
ago, we were agreeably entertained, and in- 
cited to admi***ion at the extent and variety 
of curious and valuable information which in 


familiar language he unfolded to the class. 
Since that period the doctor has devoted 
much time to the subject, and we are in- 
formed has accumulated a large accession to 
the amount of facts corroborative of the theo- 
ries or discoveries which he hopes to esta- 
blish ; and we therefore entertain the expec- 
tation that the proposed course of lectures 
will be rendered peculiarly entertaining and 
instructive. In our next number we shall 
probably be able to announce the time, place, 
and terms of the course. 

The continued solicitude evinced by the 
managers of Friends’ Reading Room to provide 
liberally for the improvement and rational 
entertainment of our young Friends, of which 
the following notice is a fresh proof, we hope 
will be met by a corresponding readiness on 


Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

John N. Reeve, Medford. 

Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George Malin, Whiteland. 

Charles Lippincott, Westchester. 

George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 

Isaac Pusey, Londongrove. 

Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 

Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 

Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Thomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Joel Evans, Springfield. 

James Moon, Fallsington, Bucks Co. 

Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 

Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 

Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 
DELAWARE. 

John W. Tatum, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 

John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 

Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 

Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 


their part diligently to avail themselves of! yIRGINIA. 


the proffered benefit. The qualifications of 
Dr. Bryan as a lecturer are already advan- 
tageously known. 


Lectures at Friends’ Reading Room. 


Dr. J. Bryan will commence a course of 
sixteen lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, 
in the lower room occupied by Friends’ Read- 
ing Room Association on Apple-tree alley, 
near Fourth street, on fifth day evening 
next, the 17th instant, at 74 o’clock. 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 
MAINE. 


Peter W. Morrell, Portland. 
Daniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
William Cobb, South Windham. 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Moses Gove, Jr., Weare. 
Jonathan Beede, Poplin. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abijah Chase, Salem. 
James Austin, Nantucket. 
William C. Taber, New Bedford. 
Stephen Dillingham, P. M., Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
John M. Earle, Worcester. 
Thomas Akin, P. M., S. Yarmouth. 
VERMONT. 
Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, Rutland Co. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
R. J. Peckham, Providence. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 
NEW YORK. 
Mahlon Day, City of New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
William Willis, Jericho, L. I. 
John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 
Asa B. Smith, Farmington. 
Jesse P. Haines, Lockport. 
Charles Field, Saw Pit. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 
Thomas Townsend, Lowyville. 
Elihu Ring, Trumansburg. 
mas Bedell, Coxsackie. 
Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. 
Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Warren Co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 
James Congdon, Poughkeepsie. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Charles Atherton, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 
Josiah Tatum, Woodbury. 
Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 


Micajah Bates, Richmond. 
William Davis, Jr., Lynchburg. 
Robert White, Barber’s X Roads P. O., Isle of 
Wight Co. 
Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 
Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 
Nathan Hunt, Jr., P. M., Hunt’s Store. 
Lambert Moore, P. M., New Garden. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston. 
OHIO. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 
Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant. 
James Stanton, Barnesville. 
Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond. 
John Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
John Negus, Upper Springfield, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas Talbert, Jacksonburg. 
Micajah Bailey, Wilmington. 
Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 
James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 
William S. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
INDIANA. 
Elijah Coffin, Richmond. 
William Hobbs, Canton. 
William Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co. 
Richard Gordon, Spiceland. 
Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 
Henry Hendley, Carthage, Rush Co. 
Joel Parker, P. M., New Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Gibbons, Jr., Adrian. 
UPPER CANADA. 
Augustus Rogers, New Market. 
Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 
Thomas Hodgson, No. 80, Lord street. 


Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting, Twelfth street, on 
fourth day, ninth month, 25th, Isnart Morris, Jr. to 
Exizasetn Lonastretn, both of this city. 
at the same meeting, on fourth day, the 2d 
instant, Joun Cotzins, to Anna Baizy, daughter of the 
late Joshua Baily, of this city, merchant. 


ne eee Hernan a 
Diep, on the 11th of ninth month, at her residence 
in Wheeling, Va., very suddenly, Patience Granam, 


in the 61st year of her age, a member of the Society 
of Friends, and formerly of New Bedford. 


SC ___C___} 
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